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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


Next Sunday is the anniversary of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem and the 
beginning of the week which led to the cross and the tomb and on to triumphant resur- 
rection morning. 

The following Sunday is glorious Easter and all over the world Christ’s followers 
will gather to celebrate the event. 

This year its meaning is finer and deeper because Easter, 1929, is the beginning of 
the nineteenth centenary of Christ’s last year of ministry on earth. The Christian Church 
will celebrate its Jubilee Year by following our Lord in history and in devotion and in 
the sacrificial giving of time and talent and treasure. May Easter Sunday’s gathering 
be a great beginning. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. Z. McNew, Kokomo, Indiana, is 
recovering from a severe illness which 
has hindered him in his pastoral work 
for some weeks. 

The South Avondale Christian Church 
of Muncie, Indiana, Rev. Clyde Wester- 
velt pastor, is in the midst of an evan- 
gelistic meeting under the direction of 
Rev. A. E. Cortner, of Eden. 

A news item from Madrid, Iowa, tells 
of the renewed interest in evangelism 
and leadership training being promoted 
by Rev. Clarence Defur, D. D., and his 
fellow-workers in the Christian Church. 

We are delighted with a fine letter 
from Mrs. Daniel Shaw, of Middle Grove, 
New York, who at ninety-two years of 
age writes a really remarkable letter 
and sends a contribution to our mission- 
ary work. 

Bad roads in the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains made it necessary to postpone the 
second quarterly session of the Rays Hill 
and Southern Pennsylvania Conference. 
Conference officials are planning a future 
date when the roads are settled. 

The People’s Church of Dover, Dela- 
ware, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein pastor, is 
putting on a spirited campaign for The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. Judging from 
the announcements in its church bulletin, 
we may expect splendid success from this 
undertaking. 

In accordance with the will of Dr. J. F. 
Burnett, his fine library which he had 
collected during his fifty years of min- 
istry was given to Franklinton Christian 
College. Dr. Burnett’s children have re- 
ceived a beautiful letter from President 
Henderson of Franklinton telling of their 


appreciation of this parting remem-. 


brance of Dr. Burnett. 


The calendar of the Franklin, Vir- 
ginia, Church, Rev. Joseph W. Fix pas- 
tor, shows activity and progress along 
many lines. Dr. E. C. Fry in a mission- 
ary address, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein in 
an evangelistic campaign, together with 
a community training school and the reg- 
ular work of the church give the impres- 
sion of an active, progressive program. 

Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D., pastor of 
Elmwood Christian Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, recently acted as presid- 
ing officer and dean at a convocation of 
Rhode Island ministers, including Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Chris- 
tians, and Universalists. The convoca- 
tion was held at Attleboro Springs with 
a very helpful program and a fine fel- 
lowship. 

We are sorry to learn that Mrs. Flem- 
ing, beloved wife of Dr. P. H. Fleming, 
the pastor of our church at Burlington, 
North Carolina, passed away on March 
9, following an illness of about two 





weeks. Funeral services were conducted 
at the Burlington Church on Monday. 
We extend our sympathy to Dr. Fleming 
and the large circle of friends who 
mourn. 

Mrs. H. A. Freeman, superintendent of 
the Woodstock, Vermont, Church Sunday 
School and director of religious educa- 
tion of the churches of that place, was a 
recent dinner guest of Miss Angie Crew 
and Miss Lucy M. Eldredge at Fox Hall, 
Boston University. Mrs. Freeman has 
rendered valuable service in our Chris- 
tian Education program locally and also 
at Craigville Summer School. 








CHAPLAIN H. E. ROUNTREE 


We are glad to present a re- 
cent snapshot of Chaplain 
Rountree of the U. S. S. 
“Utah” which brought Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover back safely 
from South America. Chaplain 
Rountree’s letters describing 
life on shipboard and at for- 
eign ports are very interest- 
ing, and we regret that The 
Herald has not space to share 
all of them with its readers. 
It is enough to say that the 
Chaplain, who is a loyal min- 
ister of the Christian Church, 
is doing splendid service in 
his responsible position as 
spiritual advisor and leader of 
the young men under his care. 
His is a great privilege, and 
_ Hy splendidly measuring up 
o 











In Mr. R. A. Doan’s contributed edito- 
rial in our issue of March 7, we regret 
very much that two errors were permit- 
ted to appear which we wish to try to 
correct. In the fifth line of the fourth 
paragraph the word “decisions” should 
have been “divisions”, and in the sixth 
line from the end of the editorial the 
word “objection” should have been “ob- 
jective”. Only two letters wrong in each 
word, but the vast difference in meaning 
resulting therefrom fills us with chagrin 
and deepest regret. We offer our sincere 
apologies to Mr. Doan and hope that this 
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correction will inspire many of our read- 
ers to reread his fine editorial on “What 
Are Laymen Thinking?” 

Rev. Geo. A. Roemer leaves the pas- 
torate of the Finesville Christian Church, 
New Jersey Christian Conference, on 
April 1 to begin his work in the church 
at Amesbury, Massachusetts, in the 
Rockingham Conference. This will be a 
distinct loss to the New Jersey Confer- 
ence as well as to the local church, but 
we are sure that it will be a great gain 
for the Amesbury Church and the con- 
ference of which it is a part. 

The Hagerstown, Indiana, Christian 
Sunday School is in the midst of a six 
weeks’ study of missions in Africa in all 
of its departments and also co-operating 
with the other churches of the town in 
missionary study and activities. This is 
good news, and we trust that missions 
will more and more form a theme of 
study and expression in all of our Sun- 
day Schools, especially in the celebration 
of our Jubilee Year with its emphasis on 
Christian unity and Kingdom extension. 

Dr. Millie J. Chapman, of Springboro, 
Pennsylvania, who received the first full 
denominational diploma for leadership 
training in the Christian Church at the 
age of eighty-one years, has now com- 
pleted two units of postgraduate work 
for which she receives credit through the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and the Department of Christian 
Education of our church. Dr. Chapman 
writes that she took this postgraduate 
course to encourage younger members to 
keep on. 

In spite of the insistent protest of 
Elon College Christian Church, Dr. W. 
S. Alexander has resigned his pastorate 
which he has held for the past five years. 
His statement to the church was that he 
desired to return to the pastorate of a 
normal church rather than to continue 
in college work. Previous to his service 
in Elon, he served four years as college 
pastor and president at Merom, Indiana; 
and now, after nine years of college serv- 
ice, he desires to be located in a regular 
pastorate. Here is a fine opportunity for 
some progressive church needing a com- 
petent leader. 

It is encouraging to note the increas- 
ing number of our churches that are 
lined up and promoting the Easter em- 
phasis on evangelism and church mem- 
bership. “The Fellowship of Prayer”, 
prepared by the Congregational Commis- 
sion on Evangelism and distributed by 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, has been very widely 
used in our brotherhood with reports of 
satisfaction and profit. The Herald has 
published the daily memory verse and 
prayer throughout the Lenten season and 
plans after Easter to continue the devo- 
tional feature in connection with the ob- 
servance of our Jubilee Year. 
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Prohibition 


HE opposition to prohibition dies hard. It will 

fight on with less hope than almost anything else. 
The enormous profit which trade in liquor offers en- 
courages the friends of the business to make a big fight 
on a small chance of winning. The worst fight against 
temperance is now spent. The future way for prohibi- 
tion, though still hard enough, will be easier. The peo- 
ple have spoken again in the most potent form of ex- 
pression and have declared unmistakably that they want 
the United States dry. The issue in the last election 
was clearly drawn and the decision stands without ques- 
tion. 

That President Hoover is taking his executive re- 
sponsibility toward prohibition seriously is evidenced in 
the analysis and remedy outlined in his inaugural ad- 
dress. The transfer of responsibility for law enforce- 
ment to the Department of Justice is logical and offers 
hope of greater success in enforcement from several 
angles. Enforcement is the need in the present status 
of prohibition. The crimes of rival gangs of law viola- 
tors never would have been, had the law been rigidly en- 
forced from the beginning. Prohibition will increase in 
favor in ratio to the rigidity of its enforcement. The 
situation is not devoid of humor. A few weeks ago the 
‘‘rummies’’ were advocating the modification of the law 
itself because its violation was so widespread. They 
4rgued that because of its non-enforcement a nation of 
law-violators was resulting. Their rather unusual argu- 
ment implied that when law was violated the remedy 
was to be found in reducing its requirements to the 
standard of the man who violated it. Now that there 
is legislation to strengthen enforcement, the same crowd 
is claiming that too much power is being given officials 
and courts and too heavy penalty attached to violation. 
They fear official outrages on private homes and the 
sentence of extreme penalties upon minor violations. The 
dignity of the law which concerned them so much a short 
time since has given place to extreme pity for the very 
occasional innocent party who may possibly sometime be 
embarrassed. ‘‘Well’’, as the old Arab philosopher 
said, ‘‘one reason is as good as another when you do not 
want a thing done.”’ 


MONG such inconsistent advocates is Senator Reed 

of Missouri who in near anarchy said: ‘‘Law has 
been the instrument of tyrants and the weapon of 
brutes since time began. By it, despots have sought to 
cloak the villainies that have stained this earth, satu- 
rated it with tears, and filled it with the groans of the 
dying.’’ To this Senator Borah very aptly replied, con- 





Looking Up 


cerning liquor laws: ‘‘There never has been a law 
placed upon the statute books of any civilized nation on 
the earth with reference to liquor that the liquor forces 
did not undertake to break down, to violate, to under- 
mine. It is the history of liquor legislation from the 
beginning until this hour.’’ These friends of the liquor 
business seem to forget that the violation of law is in 
the nature of the business and not because of a certain 
kind of law. The license and regulation laws which they 
advocate have been as flagrantly violated wherever they 
have been in operation as has the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Those who ignore the welfare of society to en- 
rich themselves will not hesitate to break any law which 
organized society enacts if they can profit thereby. 


OR sixty years we experimented with all sorts of 

control measures, until one after another of the 
states went dry and the Federal prohibition enactment 
was voted by forty-six out of forty-eight states. Eighty- 
five percent of the area of the country was dry and sixty 
million people were living in territory already dry be- 
fore the national enactment. Everything which Senator 
Reed suggested in his speech has been tried and aban- 
doned after it was found impractical and inadequate. 
The only real reason that wet sympathizers obstruct the 
progress of prohibition in every possible way is that 
they want to make the country as wet as possible in every 
way that is possible. The recent protest of wet news- 
papers when it was proposed to put teeth into law en- 
forcement is a good sign. It registers their fear of pro- 
hibition victory. 


D one will argue that the results of prohibition have 
N been ideal, nor can anyone deny the good that has 
come from it. People who are wet in sympathy seem to 
discern a more widespread violation than do those who 
are sympathetically dry. The writer, who has trav- 
eled considerably for a number of years, sees an almost 
incomparable improvement in general travel contacts 
over the condition of pre-prohibition days. It is so gen- 
erally conceded as to make its denial due to prejudice 
that industrial and economic conditions have improved 
vastly under the operation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. From reports compiled by one hundred ninety- 
three social workers all over the United States through 
Mrs. Martha Bruere, comes a similar testimony. The 
Salvation Army, from its experience among the lower 
classes, corroborates this opinion. Notwithstanding all 
the twaddle about prohibition causing dissipation 
among young people, especially university students, 
Professor Charles C. Clark, of Yale University, says: 
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I am not a prohibitionist and never have been. I will 
admit to you, however, that the effect of prohibition at Yale 
University has been good. I know whereof I speak, for I 
have been a member of a committee on discipline for a time 
dating back many years before prohibition. I know condi- 
tions intimately. I do not pretend that the students are pro- 
hibitionists or are not drinking, but the change has been 
simply revolutionary. In the old days our committee was 
constantly busy with cases involving intoxication and dis- 
orders originating from it. Now we have practically no 
business of the kind to transact. Moreover, this in spite of 
the fact that in the old days we rarely troubled ourselves 
about a case of mere intoxication if it had not resulted in 
some kind of public disorder, whereas now intoxication of 
itself is regarded as calling for the severest penalty. 


This version of things is corroborated by the Chief 
of police in New Haven, who says: 

Speaking from the authentic records of the police depart- 
ment there is much less drinking now than before the 
Eighteenth Amendment went into effect. Yale undergradu- 
ates’ are much better behaved than then, and one of the 
direct benefits of prohibition is that their conduct has im- 
proved so materially. 


This nation is on the right track. The best of the 
modification schemes can promise no help. Absolute 
dryness is the way out of the present situation. The 
new administration proposes the appointment of a non- 
partisan commission to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion of the enforcement situation from which it will 
make recommendations looking to improvement. This 
commission probably will find wet sympathies and prac- 
tices, weak or grafting officials and political influence 
at the back of non-enforcement. The law must be given 
a fair chance to succeed. Inefficient administration 
wherever found should be changed and no effort 
should be spared to make absolute enforcement sure. 
The ‘‘high-ups’’ should come under the same pressure 
as the ‘‘low-downs’’, just as Ohio has done in the case 
of her state treasurer. Buyer and seller should be 
treated as of equal guilt. 


President Hoover has ealled upon the respectable 
element of our citizenry to become bone dry personally 
in the interest of the law and to encourage law-enforce- 
ment at every angle where such encouragement may be 
given. His clear, bold stand will change the popular 
attitude toward the Eighteenth Amendment in a short 
time. The United States Congress recently registered 
its dry convictions on the Jones bill by a vote in the 
Senate of 65 to 18 and in the House by 283 to 90, or a 
majority of three to one for heavier penalties for viola- 
tion. The President has made it clear that socially and 
officially the national capitol is expected to be dry. The 
present movement is being carried back to the point of 
personal responsibility upon right-thinking citizens. 


Already changes are noticeable. There is an evident 
movement nearly everywhere toward better interpreta- 
tation and better enforcement. The recent Congres- 
sional appropriation will strengthen it. The Church 
means business and will not tolerate delays and subter- 
fuges without exposing them. Prohibition is looking up. 
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Endorsing Business Integrity 


HE ideal of integrity in high position has just re. 

ceived another endorsement in the Standard Oil 
battle. One of the Standard’s most efficient executives 
has been eliminated by an overwhelming majority of 
stock votes after he and his friends had conducted a 
campaign of months in his behalf, employing the best 
tactics of master minds to win. There was but one reason 
urged for ousting Colonel Stewart—his business trans- 
actions were unethical and his attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment’s inquiry was evasive. The argument for his 
retention was his superior business ability, which stands 
unquestioned. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who earlier asked for the 
resignation of the ousted official and approved the cam- 
paign for his dismissal, said in explanation of his posi- 
tion on this matter and on the moral conduct of busi- 
ness in general: 

This situation is far-reaching. It affects certain individ- 
uals, but far beyond that it affects the whole oil industry. 
The oil industry is under suspicion because of the facts that 
have been brought to light and more particularly because 
of the facts that have not yet been brought to light. The 
business structure of the country is under suspicion for 
these reasons. The cynic is saying: “Is there any such 
thing as basic integrity in business?” 

My experience as an investor in many companies has 
been that the stockholder, so long as he believes in the man- 
agement, must stand by it. If there comes a time that he 
feels satisfied that the evidence that has been brought to him 
is such as to justify his withdrawal of his confidence, unless 
he sells his stock, he must vote his stock and use all the 
rights he has as a stockholder to replace the management. 

I know of no third alternative. I am prepared in this 
instance and in other instances where my stock holdings 
relate me to other companies to act on the evidence as it 
is presented. 


It was the most clean-cut battle on a purely moral 
issue which has been waged in recent years. The result 
is heartening. Its good effect will be far-reaching. It is 
a forceful declaration for integrity in business which 
cannot be ignored in future evaluations. Who shall 
ascend into the hill of business preferment? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart and hath not sur- 
rendered his soul unto trickery. 

ms) 

Today I am living with God. Each task has eter- 
nal meaning. Out of the past it grew; in the present 
it completes itself; far into the future, in ways I 
may not know, it runs with good and evil strangely 
mingled and firmly clasped in its hands. 

An accepted duty stamps on the plastic moment 
and deed the seal of eternity. Sometimes, far off, 
I shall find its full meaning revealed. Now it is for 
me to act, to pack the present hour with singing 
service done for love’s sake, and then to wait for the 
fruit to be garnered in God’s golden years.—Dr. 0z0- 
ra S. Davis, in Union Herald. 


Do 
“Since America has become a world power she 


needs a world point of view.” 
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The Trend of Events 


Pastors’ Salaries 

According to the year book of a certain denomination 
which is listed among the first twenty-five denominations in 
the United States according to size, there are twelve minis- 
ters only who receive three thousand dollars or more. Ac- 
cording to the different groups, the salaries average from 
$873 in the lowest to $1,150 in the highest with an approxi- 
mate average for the entire denomination of $649. This 
church has some of as well trained men in its pulpits as 
any denomination in America, and its salaries are not far 
from the general average we are prepared to believe. It is 
little wonder that the ministry has little attraction for the 
young people of that church. It is impossible to maintain 
a home on a salary of $649, and in other professions the 
remuneration is much better. Out of more than a thou- 
sand pastors, only twelve of those pastors receive as high 
as three thousand dollars per year, while with equal training 
the men who are drawing far smaller salaries could earn far 
more than three thousand dollars in other lines of work. 
These figures furnish food for thought. 

We would suggest that the readers of The Herald secure 
copies of The Christian Annual for 1929 and see how these 
figures compare with those of the Christian Church. There 
might be equally startling revelations in our own church, 
and these things should make us pause as we think about 
the young men into whose hands must shortly pass the torch 
of Christian faith; and we might ask, Will there be any 
hands waiting for the torch or will they be starved out of 
the ministry? 


The Public Debt 

Of course, all of us are aware that the public debt of the 
United States is large, and some know that it is constantly 
being reduced. On December 31, at the close of the calendar 
year 1928, the public debt of the United States stood at 
$17,309,749,186. During the year the debt had been reduced 
by $726,608,316. The national debt reached its highest point 
in August, 1919, when the United States owed $26,596,701,- 
648. In the little more than nine years that have elapsed 
since that high peak was reached the debt has been reduced 
about nine billion dollars, or about one billion dollars a year. 
At the close of the calendar year, however, the national debt 
amounted to about seventeen dollars for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. This figure includes only 
the national debt, and has nothing to do with the large 
state debts for which the individual states are responsible, 
nor with the local town and county debts which are some- 
times unbelievably large. The national, state, and local in- 
debtedness of the public would run into incomprehensible 
figures, but the per capita wealth of the country has steadily 
increased during the last ten years, and everywhere progress 
is to be observed. With this in mind, together with the stead- 
ily declining national debt, there seems to be no cause for 
alarm. 


Cigarette Advertising Again 

A few weeks ago we gave in these columns an account 
of a protest being made against certain cigarette advertising 
how appearing in newspapers, magazines, and on sign 
boards, and particularly insidiously being broadcast over’ 
great radio hook-ups in connection with especially good pro- 
grams of dance music. We called attention to the increase 
in cigarette smoking and the victimizing of the youth of 
America by that advertising. Recently Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
president of the World’s Christian Endeavor Convention, 
editor-in-chief of The Christian Herald which goes into a 
quarter of a million homes, addressed an open letter to the 
manufacturers of cigarettes, calling attention to this ad- 


vertising, and warning them of the destruction which threat- 
ened them. The public has been aroused to the viciousness 
of representing any cigarette as an aid to health. Represent- 
ing so vast a constituency as Dr. Poling does, his warning is 
worthy of more than a passing notice. The medical journals 
have also been aroused, and a vast number of organizations 
interested in youth, and composed of them, are rising in 
opposition to such advertising. Recently an advertisement 
of this brand of cigarette appeared signed by Herbert Bayard 
Swope, recently retired editor of the New York World, and 
the columnist, Franklin P. Adams, called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Swope was always late and irregular at his 
meals, and that he hadn’t smoked in thirty-eight years. This 
reveals to what lengths those advertisers are going, and to 
what lengths some men will go for a certain sum of money. 
Nothing more unethical and vicious has been done in recent 
years, if ever, in the advertising world. 


A Woman Advances 

Vice-President Charles Curtis has recently appointed Miss 
Lola M. Williams, of Kansas, to be his secretary as president 
of the United States Senate. The speaker of the House, Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth, has long had a woman secretary, and 
women are familiar on that floor, but in the Senate not so. 
Women secretaries have been assiduously barred, but now 
things may be different. Miss Williams enjoys the distirc- 
tion of being the first woman secretary to the president of 
the United States Senate. During 1922, Mrs. Rebecca Felton, 
of Georgia, was for a day Senator from that state by ap- 
pointment by the governor. She enjoys the distinction of 
being the only woman ever to have occupied a seat in the 
Senate. 


From the Secretary of Labor 

Some unnamed correspondent in one of the daily papers 
in the South of Wales, where the suffering of thousands of 
coal miners is so acute, compared the poverty of the miners 
there with the general impression of prosperity and happi- 
ness which prevails here in the United States. In response 
to this comparison Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, a 
Welshman by birth, responded emphasizing the fact that 
eighty-six percent of the population of the United States is 
poor, and correcting the impression of general prosperity 
which prevails here. In spite of the fine talk of prosperity, 
it is well to recall that there are many poor in the land, and 
that there are millions of men and women here who are un- 
employed because there are no jobs for them to have. 

oe 

In spite of the fact that there was a large reduction on 
income taxes last year, there was paid into the Treasury 
more than eight hundred twenty-six million dollars which 
was more than a hundred and forty-two million dollars more 
than was paid in in 1924. Three million fewer people paid 
income taxes last year because the smaller incomes were not 
taxed, but the very rich had had increased incomes and, 
therefore, paid larger taxes. The concentration.of the wealth 
of the country in the hands of a small minority is continuing 
at a rapid pace. The talk of per capita wealth sounds splen- 
did, but ‘actually it does not at all reveal the actual pre- 
vailing situation in the United States today. 

, 


The November election in New York City alone cost 


around two and a quarter million dollars or about a dollar 
for each vote cast. Three quarters of a million of this 
amount went for election officials, and about a quarter of a 
million for rents, mainly for polling places. Could the fig- 
ures be extended over the whole country, we should find that 


our quadrennial pastime was quite an expensive item in our 


national life. 
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The Religious Faith of Great Poets 


HERE is a good deal in the writings 
je of the poet Shakespeare which one 

might regret, but the character of 
the age in which he lived should be re- 
membered. There was a rude frankness, 
amounting almost to grossness, which 
was quite common. Furthermore, Shake- 
speare wrote for the theater, a fact 
which accounts for many passages which 
otherwise might not have found a place 
in his works. Nevertheless, Shakespeare 
ranks as one of the greatest moral teach- 
ers of all time; and while he did not have 
that sense of consecration to God which 
characterized John Milton, yet his faith 
in God is clear and emphatic. 

He did not aim at teaching morality by 
precept, yet all his works indirectly 
teach. the moral order of the world. He 
does not quote directly from the Bible, 
but he reveals an intimate knowledge of 
it, and in scores of striking passages one 
recognizes this fact. He holds, as it 
were, a mirror up to nature and shows 
how inevitably sin is punished; teaches 
in all his works that there are moral re- 
wards and penalties. Over and over he 
demonstrates that: 

“The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” 

The stupendous tragedy of “Macbeth” 
presents, perhaps more forcibly than any 
other drama in all literature, the utter 
misery of a troubled conscience. To 
Shakespeare, evil was something which 
wrecked and ruined and destroyed. There 
was no escaping its dire consequences, 
and heaven was always on the side of the 
good. He taught that for a time good- 
ness might seem to be vanquished and 
evil triumphant, but the terrible punish- 
ment following wrongdoing was inevit- 
able, because it was in the very nature of 
the universe that wrong could not remain 
victorious, 

There is evidence everywhere in his 
works that Shakespeare thought much 
on the deep problems of life, and his 
thinking led him to faith in the wisdom 
and goodness of God even when his ways 
are mysterious. In “Anthony and Cleo- 
patra” He makes one of his characters 
speak thus of unanswered prayer: 
BA. ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often owr own harms, which the 

wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so fined we cada 
By losing of our prayers.” 

There is both tragedy and é}medy in 
Shakespeare’s work, but there fs never 
flippancy where sacred things aM ¢on- 
cerned. His deep reverence is eVery- 
where manifest. Every reference to holy 
things is marked by reserve. Here is 
his reference to the Holy Land in “Hernty 
hag 


BY ARCHER WALLACE 


“Those fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed 


eet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago were 
nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 


John Milton differed from Shakespeare 
in many ways, and most certainly in his 
presentation of religious truth. This was 
nothing. He expressed his own faith in 
clear terms. He wrote that he hoped to 
accomplish his work “by devout prayer to 
the Eternal Spirit, which can enrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire 
of his altar to touch and purify the life 
of whom he pleases.” There was ever 
with Milton a deep sense of responsibil- 
ity to God. He called men to courage 
and faith, nerved them to new endeavors, 
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and set them a magnificent example of 
fortitude under great suffering. He said: 
“T may assert Eternal Providence 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 

After having read the devout vows and 
solemn promises of God that Milton 
made, Dr. Samuel Johnson exclaimed: 
“From promises like these, at once fer- 
vid, pious, and rational, we might well 
expect ‘Paradise Lost’.” 

Milton lived through troublous times. 
There was the bitter struggle between 
king and people. Following the execu- 
tion of King Charles I, Milton was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Foreign Tongues; 
but after the Restoration his enemies be- 
came active, and he needed all his faith 
in God to sustain his courage and con- 
viction. Added to this, his domestic af- 

irs were far from happy, and when his 
eyesight failed him it seemed as though 


his cup of bitterness was filled to over- 

flowing. Yet here his true greatness re. 

vealed itself, and he showed a spirit of 

submission to the divine will which was 

sublime. Hope and faith remained strong 

in his soul and he refused to be crushed, 
He exclaimed: 


“These eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, to blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the 
year, 
Or man, or woman, Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate 


a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and 
steer 

Right onward.” 


The biographer of Milton—Doctor 
Masson—says that he ever regarded re- 
ligion as the chief concern in life. It 
was fitting that when he died, his Bible 
should be lying open on the table beside 
his bed. 


A great deal has been written about 
the character of the great Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns. In his fine essay on 
Burns, Robert Louis Stevenson says: 
“Burns was not devoted to religion, he 
was haunted by it.” No doubt his way- 
ward life had done much to destroy that 


‘sense of joy and peace which his reli- 


gious faith should have brought him. 
When a boy, Burns fell in with a sailor 
lad whose life at sea had made him wild 
and fierce. Young Burns was drawn to 
him by what he thought was a fine spir- 
it of chivalry and independence. Burns 
paid dearly for this companionship, and 
in commenting upon it later, wrote, “His 
friendship did me a mischief.” Perhaps 
there is here a side light on those irregu- 
lar habits which seriously affected Burns’ 
life and work. 


“The Cotter’s Saturday Night”, with 
its deep reverence and tender regard for 
true religion, must ever be remembered 
as an expression of Burns at his best. 
There can be no doubt but that there was 
much in the church of his day that was 
censorious and narrow, and there is some 
justification for his revolt, which repeat- 
edly finds voice in his poems. But none 
knew better than Burns himself how far 
he had strayed from what he himself 
called “early ingrained piety,” which 
kept him innocent for many years. Burns 
was never happy in his sinning, and 
there are passages in his poems which 
read like potential psalms. There were 
times when penitence and aspiration 
flooded his soul. He had little patience 
with arrogant unbelief. 

He wrote: 


“An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchangé 
For Deity offended.” 
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Again he writes that to honor and re- 
vere God is natural and reasonable: 


“The great Creator to revere 
Must sure become the creature.” 


One hopes that this man, who in his 
soul believed in God, was more than 
“haunted by religion,” and these words 
written to his friend, Alexander Cun- 
ningham, would seem tv point in that di- 
rection: “There are feeling and senti- 
ments which, however the skeptic may 
deny them, . . . connect us with, and 
link us to, those awful obscure realities 
—an all powerful and equally beneficent 
God and a world to come, beyond death 
and the grave.” 

In a chapter on Wordsworth, Dr. J. 
W. G. Ward writes: “There is no mind 
more in tune with the Infinite than that 
of William Wordsworth. He was the 
prophet of nature, and his work is 
summed up in the phrase, ‘Through na- 
ture to nature’s God’.” Wordsworth 
never lost his way in his search for God. 
He could endorse, with all his -heart and 
soul, that cry of Mrs. Browning’s: 
“Earth's crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God.” 

This exactly expressed his view. Like 
Jacob of old, he would have exclaimed, 
whenever he faced the beauty of nature, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place and I 
knew it not!” To him, God was every- 
where. As Doctor Ward writes: “Wheth- 
er he moves through the silent places of 
the hills, where he feels that his going 
is almost an intrusion, or by the quiet 
lakes that lie placid in the midst of the 
mountains, whether he lays his ear to the 
bosom of the earth that he may listen to 
the beatings of that mighty heart, or 
hearkens to the roaring winds that rush 
through the fastnesses of his native hills, 
it is the same God who is at hand: 
“‘That Being that is in the clouds and 


air, 

That is in the great leaves among the 

groves,’”’ 

Wordsworth does not discuss vexed 
questions of faith so much as proceed on 
great assumptions, To him, faith seemed 
the only right course to follow; it was 
the natural thing. Temperamentally, he 
was not a doubter; he found it easy to 
believe that God—wise, just, and merci- 
ful—was the ruler of this world, and in 
that calm, confident faith the poet lived 
and died. 

Wordsworth’s great contemporary— 
Alfred Tennyson—was the embodiment 
of culture, and it was rooted in religious 
faith. His biographer writes: “He re- 
garded the person and teaching of Christ 
with deepest reverence.” Once, when he 
was walking in his garden, a friend 
asked him what he thought of Jesus. 
Tennyson made no answer for a while, 
then, pointing to a flower, he said: 
“What the sun is to that flower, Jesus 
Christ is to my soul.” Mr. A. C. Ben- 
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son, the critic, wrote: “Tennyson’s creed 
was a simple one, and it grew simpler as 
he grew older. The two cardinal points 
of his faith were his belief in God and 
his belief in the immortality of man. On 
these two great thoughts the life of his 
soul was nourished—the Fatherhood of 
God and the life of the world to come.” 
With all his soul he believed in God: 
“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
It was the opinion of that distin- 
guished literary critic, Clement Shorter, 
that Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
the widest read poet for sixty years. His 
poems breathe, to an extraordinary de- 
gree, true Christian thought and feeling. 
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He pleaded for the demands of love rath- 
er than for creedal statements of belief, 
and he expresses, perhaps more closely 
than any other poet of the Nineteenth 
Century, the ideals of the vast majority 
of devout Christians. His sympathies 
are wide and deep, and his faith in God 
is undimmed. It is questionable whether 
any other poem in the whole realm of 
literature has been so much quoted as his 
“Psalm of Life.” In his private life 
Longfellow was singularly free from 
those faults that nullify the influence of 
so many men of genius, such as pride, 
jealousy, and self-indulgence. He lived 
near to God, and his blameless life was 
a fitting accompaniment to his poetry. 


Two other American poets—Whittier 
and Lowell—were alike in their winsome- 
ness and in their devotion to Christian 
ideals. Like Longfellow, Whittier was 
a man of beautiful character, although 
his active opposition to slavery made him 
many enemies. James Russell Lowell 
shared with Longfellow and Whittier 
the distinction of never having written a 
line “that could cause the blush of shame 
to suffuse the face of innocence.” The 
son and grandson of ministers, Lowell 
was a man of lofty ideals and Christian 
character. 


Francis Thompson wrote: “The devil 
can do many things, but he cannot write 
poetry. He may mar a poet, but he can- 
not make a poet.” The list of devout 
Christians who have enriched the world 
with their poetry is indeed a noble one. 
Besides those already mentioned, are: 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Schiller, Wil- 
liam Cowper, Robert Browning, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Felicia Hemans, 
and that sad but true genius of modern 
days, Francis Thomspon. 

Copyright, 1929. All rights reserved. 


A Letter to Zacchaeus, the Publican 


Editorial Note: The following is quoted 
from an address given by Rev. Arthur 
Rugh, student secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
for China, and reprinted with his permis- 
sion. It is an imaginary letter written by 
Johanan, collector of taxes at Magdala, 
to Zacchaeus, the publican, and commis- 
sioner of taxes at Jericho, and the reply 
of Zacchaeus. The circumstances of the 
letters have much of the atmosphere of 
the last days of Jesus and are therefore 
of special interest just at this time of the 
approach of the nineteenth centenary of 
his last year of ministry. 


EAR ZACCHAEUS: 
D I have had Jesus, the prophet of 

Nazareth, to dinner today and a 
number of our friends came to meet him. 
I promised to let you know what hap- 
pened, but I promised too much. I will 
tell you what I can, but it is only an 
hour since he went, and he has left me 
full of thoughts. As you know, I was 
rather nervous about the whole affair. 
The first thing this morning I would have 
given a good deal to stop the dinner al- 
together. You and I often say that our 


sort of people are no worse than other 
folk, but when I went over the invita- 
tions in- my mind, I couldn’t help feel- 
ing that we were queer company for such 
aman as Jesus. I wondered what would 
happen if Reuben began talking the way 
he does sometimes, and I meant to give 
him a hint before the meal began. How- 
ever, I did not get an opportunity, and 
as it happened there was no need. Reu- 
ben wasn’t himself today. 

Well, Jesus came. What is he like? 
If you had asked me halfway through 
dinner, I should have said that he was 
the nicest man I had ever met. But now 
I think—oh, I don’t know what to think, 
except that I am not fit to touch his feet. 
Of course we were all very anxious to 
hear him talk. Reuben was hoping that 
he would give the Pharisees a dressing 
down, and made an opening for him. But 
Jesus never mentioned the Pharisees, and 
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to tell the truth I believe we all forgot 
that there were such people. He seemed 
just as ready to listen as to talk. And 
what a listener he is! I never met any- 
one who listens as he does. I happened 
to mention my boy Benjamin, for we are 
wondering what trade to put him to, and 
of course we are rather anxious as there 
are not many openings for a publican’s 
son, Jesus was interested immediately, 
and asked me questions about the lad. 
He told me something, too, about his own 
boyhood. I began to feel rather ashamed 
at last, for you know it is very strange 
to meet some one who understands your 
own lad better than you do yourself. But 
he does understand boys. 

I cannot tell you all the things we 
talked about. They were much the same 
kind of things you and I might speak 
of, but there was a difference. I found 
myself talking to him as though I had 
known him all my life. I began telling 
him—I can’t think how I did it—how I 
got into this business of ours, and I was 
explaining our difficulties and how im- 
possible it is always to keep straight 
when every one is trying to take advan- 
tage of you, especially in these hard 
times when the future is so uncertain 
and one must make provision while one 
can for wife and family. He just lis- 
tened, and looked in my face as though 
he understood all I said—and all I didn’t 
say as well—as though he were sorry for 
us. He didn’t interrupt, or argue with 
me, but the more I looked at him, the 
more I wished I had never got into the 
cursed business and the more I wished 
I could begin again. 

You will think it ridiculous, but as he 
sat there, I wondered why we are not all 
like him. We are all sick, and he alone 
is well. I remember the time when you 
and I were boys together, and I felt that 
we had missed the road. I£I had been 
alone with him, I think I should have 
made a clean breast of it, and asked him 
what to do. He could see that my feel- 
ings were getting out of hand—they say 
in the town that Johanan has no feelings, 
and I half believed them until today. But 
really the tears were in my eyes, and I 
had such a longing, and felt so helpless. 
And Jesus said to me, as though he un- 
derstood everything, “Don’t be afraid. 
Think it over again, and remember your 
Heavenly Father knows what you need. 
Don’t lose your life in trying to save it.” 
Do you see what he meant? 


Well, the meal ended, and I was bid- 
ding him good-by at the door, when the 
girl Rachel—perhaps you guess her 
trade—came up to the door, and I felt 
the blood rush to my cheeks, lest she 
should show that she knew me. But she 
had eyes only for Jesus. Some of his 
friends drew back when they saw her, 
but Jesus himself gave her a look which 
I shall never forget, went straight up 
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to her, and said only this, “Don’t do it 
any more.” She stood gazing after him 
as he went, then covered her face with 
her hands, and ran down the street. As 
for me, I watched him till he was out 
of sight, and had hard work not to run 
after him. He is on his way to Jeru- 
salem, and is to pass through Jericho. I 
mentioned you to him. Be sure you see 
him. Don’t let anything stop you. 
Peace be with you. 
JOHANAN. 


P. S.—Benjamin has just come in. You 
would love that boy, Zacchaeus. I must 
be a better father to him. Do you re- 
member the first time you and I went up 
to the temple? We were Benjamin’s 
age. Do you remember how we all sang 
as We went up— 

“Who shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord? 


He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart.” 


We have missed our way, Zacchaeus. 
But I have been thinking, since Jesus 





And being in Bethany in the house 
of Simon the leper, as he sat at 
meat, there came a woman having 
an alabaster box of ointment of 
spikenard very precious; and she 
— the box, and poured it on his 

ead. 


And there were some that had 
indignation within themselves, and 
said, Why was this waste of the oint- 
ment made? 


For it might have been sold for 
more than three hundred pence, and 
have been given to the poor. And 
they murmured against her. 


And Jesus said, Let her alone; 
why trouble ye her? She hath 


wrought a good work on me. 


For ye have the poor with you 
always, and whensoever ye will ye 
may do them good; but me ye have 
not always. 


She hath done what she could: she 
is come aforehand to anoint my 
body to the burying. 


Verily I say unto you, Whereso- 
ever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this 
also that she hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her.— 


Mark 14:3-9. 











was here, that God has not altogether 
cast us off. Do you think we could be- 
gin again? 


A LETTER TO JOHANAN, COLLECTOR AT 
MAGDALA 
DEAR JOHANAN: 

You have made Zacchaeus a poor man. 
The half of all I had gathered these 
many years went at ane stroke, and the 
rest seems likely to follow. It was your 
letter that did it, and I shall leave you 
to do the repenting, for I cannot. I am 
too contented for any grieving. 

You told me I must not miss seeing 
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Jesus, but I nearly did. It was seven 
days ago that I heard he had entered 
Jericho, and I made off to see the man 
who had made such a difference to you. 
But there was already a great crowd 
around him, and, being smaller than 
most, and not in the way of having fay- 
ors shown me, I could not get near, do 
what I could. So I tried another plan, 
I ran ahead and clambered on to the 
bough of a tree and waited there, sure 
of a good view. 

I saw him in the distance, I watched 
him as he came nearer, and thought to 
see him pass and leave me behind. He 
came within three paces of me and 
stopped. He looked me in the face and 
said, as though I were a friend, “Zac- 
chaeus, make haste and come down. You 
must give me a home today.” Was I 
glad? I have asked myself a hundred 
times why those words quivered all 
through me. But it is nothing, Johanan, 
after so long a time to be treated like a 
man. He gave me his friendship. Out- 
casts must make friends with outcasts, 
for we have no others, but what need 
had he of me? 


I lost no time. I tumbled down from 
my perch and gave him the best welcome 
I knew and turned to lead the way to 
our house. Then my trouble began, I 
had not gone twenty paces before I knew 
that something was wrong, and, of 
course, I should have foreseen it. 
The weather had changed, Johanan. The 
chatter of the crowd had ceased. The 
boys were very quiet. There was a hor- 
rible silence. The light went out of 
men’s faces, and I saw around me noth- 
ing but anger and contempt. 


You will say that we have seen all that 
many times before. Yes, we have; but 
if we have not earned it, at least we 
paid them back for it. But was I to 
drag him down into the mud I was in 
myself? It seemed as though he had lost 
all his friends at one stroke, and lost 
them all for me. Then voices began 
again. They gave all the usual names, 
but they were not aiming at me this 
time. “Going there to eat?” said one; 
and I heard the answer, “O yes!” “He 
knows how to choose his table and his 
wine,” said a third. He heard it, too, as 
well as I. I wondered whether he re- 
pented of having involved himself with 
me, and while I was wondering, he drew 
a little nearer to me as we walked and 
said, “You will have room for these oth- 
er friends of mine?” and he pointed to 
the young men who were with him. But 
I was at my wit’s end and could no Jong- 
er play my part. Indeed, Johanan, all 
my armor was gone. If I could have 
turned upon them and said, “These men 
slander me. Publican as I am, my hands 
are clean.” But I could not say so. For 
once they spoke the truth when they said 
that my house was no place for him. I 
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looked at him and my eyes were opened. 
Beside him we were all common and un- 
clean. My ears were burning and my 
thoughts were in a maze, but still found 
myself saying, ““He must not come to my 
house in vain.” And just as we reached 
the house, the light broke on me and I 
knew what to do. I turned at the porch, 
“Listen”, I cried, “I will give half of my 
fortune to the poor, and if I have de- 
frauded any man of anything, I will 
pay him back fourfold.” Then my tongue 
failed me and I looked to him to see if 
he could help me out. I could not read 
his thoughts, but there was a smile on 
his face and I became content. He lifted 
his hand as though to bless my house, 
and said, “Salvation has entered into this 
house today. Zacchaeus, too, is a son of 
Abraham.” 

Yes, he said it, those were his words. 
He said that I was not an outcast, and 
I have found, Johanan, that a son of 
Abraham may call upon the God of 
Abraham. “The Son of Man,” he said. 
Did he call himself by that name when 
you met him? “The Son of Man came to 
seek and to save the lost.” Strange that 
I did not know I was lost until I was 
found. He came in and stayed with us. 
All I can tell you is that we will never 
be the same again. Old as I am, I have 
begun again. He has gone on to Jeru- 
salem, where I fear he has many enemies. 
I have heard bad rumors, so tomorrow I 
am going up to Jerusalem, for I must 
know. 

About the money? We leave this house 
in a month’s time. Our old servant will 
remain with us, for he is not willing to 
leave us, but the rest will go. I have 
gone around making restitution as I 
promised. It was not easy, but it was 
easier than I expected, and I think I am 
near the end of it now. Some thought me 
mad, but they took the money, and took 
it quickly, lest I should recover my sense 
in time. Some seemed to understand and 
were willing to receive so much and that 
was nearly the occasion of my fall. One 
man, Issachar, tempted me sorely. He 
had overreached me once, passing nine- 
teen chests of balm when he had paid 
only on nine. So when my chance came, 
I got even. He came to ask for restitu- 
tion but offered none on his part. I was 
angry and told him we were no more 
than quits. He turned away and said, 
“Soon tired of being a Son of Abraham, 
Zacchaeus, now that your new friend is 
gone?” I should have hurried and taken 
my chance while the fit lasted. I called 
him back. I counted out the money and 
gave it to him. All the bitterness went 
out of me and I said to him, “I thank 
you, Issachar, for reminding me. For my 
new friend’s sake, take the money and 
welcome and may the great God be as 
kind to you as Jesus was to me.” 

Peace be with you. 
ZACCHAEUS. 
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Travelog No. 3 


BY REV. 8S. Q. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


High Seas, January 29, 1929. 
COUSIN JABEZ: 

You say you want to see all of my 
trip you can through my eyes. I wish I 
could help you see things as I see them. 
The “Get Together Dinner” last night 
ended in a dance, to which I did not go. 
I am getting along in years, Jabez, so I 
thought I would not spoil my record. The 
dinner was unique. A head gear, toys, 
and balloons were given to each one, and 
the racket made reminded one of Hal- 
loween. 

The appearance of the ocean this 
morning was different from what it has 
been—a marvel ef beauty and restless 
activity in countless expressions, dotted 
everywhere, as far as one can see, with 
blotches of white, suddenly rising and in- 
stantly disappearing in endless succes- 
sion. One doesn’t tire of watching the 
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THE LARGER PRAYER 


At first I prayed for Light, 

Could I but see the way 

How gladly, swiftly, would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next | prayed for Strength, 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven's serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith, 
Could I but trust my God, 

I'd live enfolded in his peace 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love, 
Deep love to God and man; 
A living love that will not fail, 
However dark his plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 
God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 
—Edna Dean Cheney, in 
The Presbyterian Advance. 


ocean’s changing panorama of variegated 
beauty. The ocean is an illustration of 
perpetual motion which man has never 
duplicated. 
In Harbor at Madeira, 
January 30, 1929. 
DEAR COUSIN JABEZ: 

This has been a great day. We were 
taken in a motor launch from the Sama- 
ria to shore, a distance of one-fourth of 
a mile. On the wharf stood lots of sleds 
to which were hitched oxen or mules. 
Four persons can ride in each sled, so 
we entered one and the two attendants 
—a boy to run ahead and lead the oxen 
and a man at the side with a greased 
rag which he dropped before the run- 
ners at times to make it easier for the 


oxen to pull the sled over the cobblestone 
pavement. The sled went at a lively 
gate, as the oxen went on a fast trot and 
sometimes on a gallop. Those little boys, 
from ten to twelve years old, ran the 
whole distance, nearly a mile, up a hill 
to the station where we took a train to 
within a hundred yards of the hotel on 
the mountain which overlooked the city 
and harbor. A beautiful sight. From 
here Lulu and Adelaide were carried in 
hammocks, the hammocks were swung to 
long poles, while Mary and I walked up. 
At the hotel a fine luncheon was served, 
a part of which was native bananas. 
They taste different from what we know 
as bananas, which the waiter told us is 
the fruit of plantain. 


Coming back, we had a rare experi- 
ence. We were conveyed in wicker sleds 
to which two men attach themselves by 
means of a rope tied to the runner in 
front. The street, which makes sharp 
turns occasionally, is paved with stones 
from an inch and a half to two inches 
thick set edgewise. The pavement is not 
a flat surface, but corduroy, so the men 
can brace themselves and hold back at 
steep places. Sometimes where the de- 
scent is slight, they run ahead and pull. 
When not steep enough to coast, they 
stand on the hind end of the runner with 
one foot and do the scooting act with the 
other. The distance to the main part of 
the city is two miles. It was a little ex- 
citing, but we were told it was as safe 
as the cogwheel car, so we chose the 
sleds as they go down a half hour sooner 
than the car. But, Jabez, the pathetic 
part was to see boys not over twelve 
years old carrying these sleds on their 
heads back up that steep hill, two miles 
long. 

Everywhere there were beggars from 
three years old up to seventy-five years, 
but we had instructions not to give, be- 
cause it taught them to live without work 
and they grew up to be mendicants as 
some already were. 

It was exciting getting back on to the 
Samaria, as the tide was rising and the 
swell of the sea was so great as to toss 
the launch up and down and it was hard 
to hold it still enough to step off on to 
the platform; but in due time all were on 
board ship and we are off for Gibraltar. 

SAQUIN. 
o 


The Christian life, supported and sus- 
tained by love, is a joyous life—divinely 
and unfailingly joyous. And it has a 
curious alchemy of its own. It gives 
“beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness”.—Dean Gresham. - 
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Topic for the Week 
MY MASTER AND BROTHER 


Memory Verse for Friday, March 22: 
But I know him: for I am from him, and 
he hath sent me—John 7:29. Read 
Matt. 6:25-34. 

Prayer: O God, who hast given me 
a sure and faithful guide through the 
wilderness of this world, give to me an 
obedient spirit, that without doubt I may 
accept his words and without faltering 
I may follow where he leads. In his 
name. Amen. 


Memory Verse for Saturday, March 
23: Henceforth I call you not servants 
... but I have called you friends.—John 
15:15. Read Philippians 2: 1-11. 


Prayer: Holy Father, who hast given 
thy Son to be light in my darkness, 
strength in my weakness, and a compan- 
ion in my solitude, I pray that thou wilt 
govern my wayward and wandering spir- 
it, that the light grow not dim, that the 
strength do not fail me, that my soul do 
not become desolate. In his name. Amen. 


Memory Verse for Sunday, March 24: 
And when he was come near, he beheld 
the city, and wept over it.—Luke 19:41. 
Read Luke 19:28-41. 


Prayer: Our Father, as on this day 
we keep the special memory of our 
Lord’s entrance into the city, open our 
blind eyes that we may see him; awake 
our sleeping hearts that we may welcome 
him; subdue our willful and misguided 
ways that we may follow hin, in all low- 
liness and obedience. Deliver us from 
all vain fancies and noises of mortality, 
and set our affections on those things 
which are real and do not pass away. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Memory Verse for Monday, March 25: 
For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
— 4:28. Read Mark 11:12- 


Prayer: O God of the seed time and 
of the harvest, who alone dost give the 
increase, I give myself to thee, and pray 
that thou wilt use me in thy wide field 
= bring forth fruit unto life eternal. 

men. 


Memory Verse for Tuesday, March 26: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
—Mark 12:31. Read Mark 12: 28-44. 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, who hast 
called me into the fellowship and service 
of thy Son, grant that the same spirit 
which was in Christ Jesus may be in me. 
Put the law of kindness in my heart, that 
with good will and eager feet I may fol- 
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low where the Master leads. In his 
name. Amen, 

Memory Verse for Wednesday, March 
27: I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.—John 


16:12. Read John 16:12-34. 


Prayer: Almighty God, who in thy 
providence hast made all ages a prepara- 
tion for the Kingdom of thy Son: we be- 
seech thee to make ready our hearts for 
the brightness of thy glory, and the full- 
ness of thy blessing in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen—From Hunter's “Devo- 
tional Service”. 


Memory Verse for Thursday, March 
28: This do in remembrance of me.— 
Luke 22:19. Read Luke 22: 1-20. 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, who dost 
make me to sit down at thy table, break 
to me the bread of life, that I hunger 
not; refresh me with the mystical wine 
of life, of which if a man drink, he shall 
never thirst. Through Jesus Christ my 
Lord. Amen. 


Memory Verse for Friday, March 29: 
Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.—Mark 8:34, Read Mark 15: 
15-87. 

Prayer: O God, I thank thee for that 
great witness of love in Christ, whereby 
he endured the cross, despising the shame 
of it. And I pray that thou wilt deliver 
me from the bondage of fear, that I may 
encounter perils and embrace privations 
faithfully. In Christ’s name. Amen. 

Memory Verse for Saturday, March 
80: For we are saved by hope.—Rom- 
ans 8: 24. Read Psalm 42. 

Prayer: O Comforter Divine, we com- 
mend to thee those from whose path in 


The Meeting of the Jubilee Year Committee 


HE committee appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the General 
Convention for the promotion of Easter 
to Easter campaign for the Jubilee Year 
of the Christian Church, met at Dayton 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 12 end 
13. The following members of the com- 
mittee were in attendance at the meet- 
ing: Rev. A. W. Sparks, chairman, rep- 
resenting the Home Mission Department; 
Rev. E. R. Caswell, of Laconia, New 
Hampshire, representing the New Eng- 
land Convention; Dr. W. P. Minton, rep- 
resenting the Foreign Mission Depart- 
ment; Dr. A. C. Youmans, Albany, New 
York, representing the Metropolitan Con- 
vention; Dr. Warren H. Denison, rep- 
resenting the General Convention; Rev. 
H. H. Short, Hagerstown, Indiana, rep- 
resenting the Central Convention; Dr. 
McD. Howsare, representing the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism; Rev. J. M. Kauff- 
man, Albany, Missouri, representing the 
Western Convention; and Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge, representing the Christian Ed- 
ucation Department. 

Dr. L. E. Smith, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
and Dr. F. G. Coffin, of Columbus, Ohio, 
are also members of the committee but 
were unable to attend this meeting. They 
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life flowers have faded and song has 
ceased; and to whom life seems but a 
weary, joyless road. From all their de. 
spondencies deliver them, and out of their 
darkness and gloom lead them into the 
light and hope and joy of Christ. Amen, 


Memory Verse for Easter Sunday, 
March 31: But I would not have you to 
be ignorant, brethren, concerning them 
which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, 
even as others which have no hope. For 
if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him.—1 Thes- 
salonians 4:18, 14. Read Luke 24:18-35, 

Prayer: Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, who hast brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus Christ, and hast 
promised that whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in him shall never die, we thank 
thee fervently for the cheer and comfort 
of this day; for the precious memory of 
those near and dear to us, who sleep in 
Jesus, and for the blessed hope of finding 
them again when we are released from 
this bondage of mortality. Give unto us 
patience while we wait, under the clouds 
for the clearing sky, through the dark 
night till the morning breaks. Overcome 
all our doubts and fears, that with faith 
unfaltering and a hope growing ever 
brighter and brighter we go on our way 
toward our Father’s house. In the name 
of Christ, our risen Lord. Amen. 

Now the God of peace, who brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, make you 
perfect in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is well pleas- 
ing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; 
to whom be the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen, 


will be in Dayton during the coming 
week and will review the decisions of 
the committee. 


The first day’s session of the commit- 
tee was spent in a review of our denomi- 
national work in its departments and in 
its several regional] conventions. Reports 
were submitted and reviewed, needs 
stressed, and prospects presented. The 
proposed union with the Congregational 
Church with its actions thus far and its 
implications for the future were reviewed 
in detail and it was stated that decisive 
votes on this are scheduled to come in the 
Congregational Church in its meeting at 
Detroit in May and in the Christian 
Church at its General Convention in Oc- 
tober. The meeting place of the General 
Convention has not been decided by the 
Executive Committee. 

In the formation of a program for the 
coming year it was unanimously agreed 
that the background should be the nine- 
teenth centenary of the last year of our 
Lord’s earthly ministry. It was further 
agreed that in the mind of the commit- 
tee the year should be extended from 
Easter, 1930, for fifty days until Pente- 
cost, climaxing with a celebration of the 
nineteen hundredth anniversary of the 
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birth of the Church, with emphasis on 
Christian unity and world service. 

While it was impossible in the limited 
time of the committee to outline a full 
program for the year, it was voted that 
the movement should begin with a great 
gathering on Easter Sunday and with a 
special contribution to foreign missions 
in harmony with the last command of 
our Master, “Go ye into all the world”. 

Awaiting the final action of the Con- 
gregational General Council and the 
General Convention of the Christian 
Church in their meetings this year, the 
committee felt that the program should 
not be a fixed one for the full year, but 
that it should be developed as the move- 
ment progressed and the issues at stake 
were acted upon. 

The general background of the action 
of the committee was that the year 
should vitalize and _ spiritualize our 
church, the outcome of which should be 
the following of our Lord in his sacrifi- 
cial ministry and in the giving of our 
time and talent and treasure in the ex- 
tension of his Kingdom. 

It was the sentiment of the entire com- 
mittee, representing as it did the various 
departments and regions of our entire 
church, that the time was ripe for Chris- 
tian unity and Kingdom extension. It 
was called to mind that the last great in- 
tercessory prayer of our Lord was “that 
they may all be one .. . that the world 
may believe” and that his last command 
to his disciples was, “Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I commanded you: and lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

The outline of the year’s program in- 
cluded the celebration of special days 
with special emphasis on different peri- 
ods of our Lord’s ministry and their rela- 
tion to the practical activities of the 
church. 

Beginning with the April 4 number of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, a page of 
devotions and practical suggestions and 
activities will be presented each week. 
The Jubilee Year committee will have 
direction of this page, which it trusts 
will contribute both to the spiritual and 
practical side of our church life. 

The further unanimous sentiment of 
the committee was that this Jubilee Year 
of the Christian Church should be first of 
all a spiritual movement, and that out 
of this there should come practical things 
to be undertaken by the church especial- 
ly along the lines of Christian unity and 
Kingdom extension. 

The committee is open to suggestion 
from the brotherhood and seeks both its 
Prayers and practical suggestions in a 
movement in which we are all concerned 
and which we are convinced includes the 


greatest year of the Christian Church, 
and one that may mean our coming up to 
Pentecost of 1930 with a larger fellow- 
ship and a larger program in which we 
may render greater service and more 
willing sacrifice to the cause for which 
the Christian Church was born. 





The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 
Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Regional Convention Representatives 
T a recent meeting of the Executive 


Committee of the General Conven- 
tion, the Special Committee on Jubilee 
Year Program recommended the appoint- 
ment of one person from each of the five 
regional conventions to represent said 
conventions on the committee and in the 
promotion of the Jubilee Year work in 
his respective convention. The following 
were duly elected: Rev. E. R. Caswell, 
Laconia, New Hampshire, New England 
Convention; Rev. A. C. Youmans, D. D., 
Albany, New York, Metropolitan Con- 
vention; Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D., 
Norfolk, Virginia, Southern Conven- 
tion; Rev. H. H. Short, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, Central Convention; Rev. J. M. 
Kauffman, Albany, Missouri, Western 
Convention. 


A Call to the Christian Church Officials 


HE General Board at its October an- 
nual session took action, requesting 
all members of the General Board itself, 
the presidents of our educational institu- 
tions, our general secretarial staff, the 
officers of our conferences, and all mem- 
bers of our local church official boards 
to make a careful re-study of Christian 
stewardship. This is one of the impor- 
tant matters now confronting our church. 
This careful study is to be made apart 
from the raising of any funds. It means 
actually selecting a few of the very best 
stewardship books and mastering their 
contents. It will bring new interest and 
enrichment of life to each one who heeds 
this urgent request. All books may be 
secured from The Christian Publishing 
Association. 
Do You Have One? 


Rev. John H. Harper, Fithian, Illinois, 
says: “The Christian Annual is very 
helpful. It carries just the information 
we all need. I am writing to the church 
clerks in our conference, urging them to 
secure it.” 

Mr. J. Percy Amee, Kittery Point, 
Maine, says: “The Christian Annual is 
not only a book of artistic workmanship, 
but a most valuable compendium to every 
Christian church worker, and should be 
in the hands of every pastor and church 
official in our denomination.” 
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BOOK COLUMN 





The Christ of God. By S. Parkes Cad- 
man. Macmillan. $1.75. 

This book comprises Dr. Cadman’s lec- 
tures on the Shaffer Foundation before 
the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. It is a revealing book and the 
sentence quoted from Emerson gives a 
flash light of its content: “The name of 
Jesus is not so much written as ploughed 
into the history of the world.”—H. E. 


Jesus’ Teaching on the Use of Money. B 
Ina C. Brown. Cokesbury Press. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, fifty cents. 

This splendid book discusses six basic 
principles in a most interesting and help- 
ful way: How Jesus went beyond law 
into grace, and that privilege implies re- 
sponsibility. That stewardship is an at- 
titude toward life, which finds expres- 
sion in the way a man lives, and which 
determines his habits of earning, spend- 
ing, saving, and giving. Jesus’ standard 
of acquiring and the importance of leav- 
ing time for spiritual values in one’s 
life. How a steward can spend his 
money. That a separated portion is es- 
sential for one’s soul, and the place of 
the tithe and its use. The supremacy of 
spiritual things, the scale of values, and 
standards of living. In this message of 
Christian stewardship, it is highly im- 
portant that we get right at the heart of 
the teaching of Jesus himself on the mat- 
ter. Miss Brown has made a great study 
and contribution, and her book is of real 
value and very interesting. A study of 
it will surely enrich the lives of individ- 
uals and classes. We heartily recommend 
it—W. H. D. 


Protestantism in the United States. By 

Archer B. Bass. Crowell. $3.00. 

This book reviews the seed of Protes- 
tantism as sown in earlier movements and 
the rise of denominations in Europe and 
carries it on to the limits of the separa- 
tion movement and back to the present 
tendency toward Christian union. It is 
a valuable treatise showing the tenden- 
cy of the day toward co-operation among 
the denominations and _ fine Christian 
union in which the church is so much in- 
terested just at this time—H. E. 


The following books have recently been 
received at the editorial office of The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty: 


Storing Up Triple Reserves. By Roger 
W. Babson. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Because the author believes that suc- 

cess or failure depends upon the way in 
which we met our emergencies and again 
that the way in which we meet our emer- 
gencies depends upon our reserves, he de- 
votes this book to a discussion of the de- 
velopment of financial, physical, and 
spiritual reserves. 364 pages. 


The Scandal of Christianity. By Peter 

— Willett, Clark, and Colby. 

2.00. 

In this book Dr. Ainslie asks to lay up- 
on the hearts of Christians the neces- 
sity of doing away with denominational- 
ism and points out the cure—“in Chris- 
tians getting together in an experience 
and expression of actual universal broth- 
erhood”. 212 pages. 


Any of the above books may be secured 
from The Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio, at publisher’s price. 
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toe. BOTS AND 


GIRLS 





How Are You Living Your Life? 


How are you living your life, my lad, 
Living it well or living it bad, 
Living it only for self and sin, 

Or living it true to the best within? 


How are you living your life, my son, 

A race being lost or a race being won, 

Living it now as you’ll wish you had 

When the bitter is sweet and the sweet 
turns bad? 


How are you living your life, my boy, 
Making it count for sorrow or joy, 
Seeking to do a Father-God’s will, 
Or living it so it will count for nil? 


How are you living your life, my man? 
You can live it as you think you can, 
You can make it count or throw it away, 
’Tis for you and for you alone to say. 
—Arthur V. Boand, in 
The Presbyterian Advance. 


Little Ted 


HE sun was shining brightly one 

early spring morning, and little Ted 
sat on the front doorstep pondering. His 
elbow rested on his knees and his chubby 
face rested in his hands. Ted was think- 
ing; and as he sat there keeping time 
with his little foot, he was softly sing- 
ing a kindergarten song. 

It was Saturday, and, much to Ted’s 
dislike, there was no school, and the lit- 
tle boy did not know what to do with 
himself. . 

“I wish there was kindergarten every 
day,” sighed Ted, as he longingly thought 
of dear Miss Alice and little Hazel and 
John and Paul, and of the pretty pink 
mat he was weaving; and then the song 
came again to his lips and he sang right 
merrily and sweetly: 


“I’m small, I know, but wherever I go, 
The fields grow greener still.” 


“That was such a pretty story that 
Miss Alice told us about the little 
stream,” thought Ted, “how the little 
stream went singing on its way as hap- 
py as could be, watering the grass and 
the flowers on the banks, and the roots 
of the big trees, and the cows and sheep 
and the birds, and then there was the 
little boy who came after the cows—it 
was such a nice story!” 

Pretty soon Ted was aroused from his 
reverie by hearing the milkman ring his 
bell. Ted ran down the steps and up to 
the wagon in a moment. 

“Well, Ted,” said Thomas, the driver, 
“you have come in good time. My leg 


is so lame with rheumatism that I can 





not get out of the wagon this morning. 
Will you carry the milk in to Maggie?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Ted, glad of some- 
thing to do; and he carried the milk 
very carefully to the kitchen door, where 
Maggie met him with a pitcher in her 
hand. 

“Thomas is lame with rheumatism,” 
said Ted, “and can’t come in.” 

Maggie gave him a cookie which she 
had just taken from the oven, and off he 
went again as happy as a bird. He felt 
as if he had wings. He ran out to the 
gate and swung there for some time, the 
song again jingling in his mind: 


“I’m small, I know, but wherever I go, 
The fields grow greener still.” 


Very soon he saw his little friend, 
Kitty Culpins, coming down the walk, 
wheeling her baby brother. As she went 
to cross the street the curbstone was too 
high and she was not strong enough to 
get the carriage over. She pushed and 
she pulled, but it was of no use. Ted 


‘watched her for some time and then a 


happy thought popped into his little 
brown head. He ran to Kitty, and pulled 
while she pushed, and they got the car- 
riage safely over. They walked up and 
down in the bright sunshine for a long 
time, and then Kitty went home and Ted 
went to his favorite place on the front 
steps. 

“Sing, singing all the day,” sang Ted, 
as he took some marbles from his pocket, 
and counted them over. 

He heard a strange noice on the side- 
walk, and looking up he saw an old blind 
man, who was very much frightened at 
a wagon which had passed quite close to 
him as he was crossing the street. The 
blind man had lost his way and was tap- 
ping with his cane upon the sidewalk, to 
find out where he was. 

Ted ran down to see what was the mat- 
ter, and the poor old man told him that 
he had lost his way. He wanted to go 
to North Street, and so Ted took hold of 


his hand and turned him gently around, 


and the old man thanked him kindly. 
Just then the dinner bell rang, and Ted 
ran in with a light heart. 
His papa said, “Well, Ted, what have 
you been doing today?” 
“Oh, having such fun!” 
Selected. 


said Ted.— 


A Forget Party 


ID my son post that letter I gave 
him yesterday?” asked Ned’s mamma. 
Ned’s hand dived into the inside pock- 
et of his coat and brought out a crum- 
pled letter. 


“I am so sorry, mamma!” he cried, 
seeing the grieved look on his mamma’s 
face. 

“I, too, am sorry,” responded mamma, 
“as that was a letter inviting Aunt Amy 
to stop off here on her way home.” 

“Oh!” cried Ned. “And I so love Aunt 
Amy!” 

“If you catch this mail, the letter may 
yet be in time,” said mamma. 

Ned ran off as fast as he could to post 
the precious letter. 

Uncle Charlie knew that Ned had been 
forgetting again, and he thought of a 
plan to cure Ned of this habit. 

“Ned will be eight years old Satur- 
day,’”’ said mamma that day at tea time. 

“Can I have a party with boys and 
girls, and plum cakes and _ candies?” 
cried Ned. 

“Of course you can,” said Uncle Char- 
lie. “I’ll buy the candles—eight and one 
to grow on.” 

“T’ll bake the plum cakes,” said mam- 
ma. 

“T’ll write the invitations,” said sister 
Nell. 

“T’ll make a heaping platter of fudge,” 
laughed Aunt Amy, who, after all, had 
gotten the delayed letter in time. 

“And I,” said papa, “will send up 
some ice cream.” 

Ned danced for joy and ran off to 
school. 

“Do you think,” asked Ned at dinner 
Saturday, “my party will come at two 
o’clock?” 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Charlie, “I 
forgot all about those candles.” 

“T’ve been so busy,” said Aunt Amy, 
“that I forgot to make the fudge.” 

“And I,” said papa, “forgot to order 
the ice cream. It is too bad!” 

“It doesn’t matter at all,” said Sister 
Nell, “for I forgot to invite anyone to 
the party.” 

Ned’s face grew longer and _ longer, 
and he looked at his mamma, who had 
not spoken yet. Surely she had not for- 
gotten! 

“Why,” laughed Uncle Charlie, before 
mamma could speak, “it‘s be a forget 
party, won’t it?” 

This was too much. Ned burst into 
tears and ran to his own little room. 
After what seemed a long, long time to 
Ned, and to Ned’s mamma, too, she stole 
upstairs with a great big piece of plum 
cake, for try as she would, mamma could 
not forget her little boy’s birthday. 


After that, when Ned forgot, which he 
seldom did, some one would say, “I guess 
we better have another forget party.” 

—J.V. Roach, in Christian World. 
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From the Field 


ILLINOIS 

Tuscola, March 14—The meeting at Tus- 
cola was very greatly handicapped by a 
case in court, which was of great interest 
to the county. Sister Nash, of St. Louis, 
and Miss Berta Shultz were the evangel- 
ists and did good work. — We are in a 
meeting at this time at Arthur, Illinois. 
Miss Shultz is assisting in song. We are 
having good audiences each evening. Some 
interest. The church is receiving strength. 
— Rev. Eugene H. Rainey will fill our 
place for us Sunday at Tuscola while we 
remain here. He also went to Lake Fork 
for us last Sunday evening. — It is hard 
to hold services these days on account of 
so many outside engagements. The 
Church is second with so many, when the 
Master said, “Seek ye first the Kingdom,” 
etc. The Church should be first. I want 
to hold a special program at Tuscola be- 
ginning Wednesday night before Easter, 
March 27-31.—John Baughman, Pastor. 


OHIO 


Eaton, March 12—An intensive effort 
was made each Sunday in February at the 
First Christian Church, which resulted in 
larger offerings, a gradually increasing 
attendance, a quickened interest, and a 
fine spirit revived among the members. 
The attendance of the eight services, not 
including Sunday School, totaled 1,443, the 
smallest being 115, and the largest 378, at 
the last Sunday night service. Dr. War- 
ren H. Denison gave a challenging mes- 
sage on the anniversary of the dedication 
of the church, and Rev. A. W. Sparks gave 
a very interesting and instructive ster- 


A Farewell 


E following beautiful and impres- 

sive farewell was delivered to the 
Franklin, Ohio, Christian Church by the 
late Dr. J. F. Burnett on the occasion of 
surrendering his pastorate to a younger 
man: 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

Saying good-by to you as a congrega- 
tion will in no sense, so far as we are 
concerned, disturb the pleasant personal 
relationship that has grown up and been 
cemented during our work among you. 
We wish to thank you most heartily for 
the many kindnesses shown us during the 
years we have been permitted to share 
your love, your sympathy, and your hos- 
pitality. 

After one of his famous battles, Na- 
poleon gave to each of his soldiers a sim- 
ple medal, on which was inscribed the 
sentence, “I was there.” Ever, at the 
mention of Franklin, we shall be glad to 
know that we were there. 

During these years of delightful fel- 
lowship there have come to all of us 
golden opportunities, which, improved or 
unimproved, have now gone from us for- 
ever. The word we would have spoken, 
and did not speak, must now remain un- 
spoken forever; the deed we would have 
done, and did not do, must now remain 
undone forever. A door of opportunity 


eopticon lecture that night. Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge delivered two masterful *ad- 
dresses. Special music was rendered by 
all available talent, including a choir of 
children under twelve, a young people’s 
robed choir, a men’s choir, and three dif- 
ferent ladies’ classes, each of which ren- 
dered special music at one service. The 
February program began with a commun- 
ion service and ended with a tithing pa- 
geant. Judging from the results obtained, 
this intensive effort was more successful 
than any ten consecutive nights of serv- 
ices would have been.—E. T. Cotten, 
Pastor. 
PORTO RICO 

Ponce, March 4—We held the special 
Day of Prayer’. service in our Ponce 
Church February 15, with forty present. 
— Our woman’s missionary society is 
studying themes planned and printed in 
Spanish by the National Union of Chris- 
tian Women’s Societies of Mexico. The lit- 
tle book published gives the entire pro- 
gram in Spanish, which saves me quite a 
bit of work. Miss Adams kindly made us 
thirty copies on the mimeograph, which 
helped in the quiet following of the pro- 
gram. We felt that the time was indeed 
profitably spent. The front of the church 
was arranged as near like a living room 
as possible, with flowers and plants. It 
looked quite attractive. In this country 
of open houses, it isn’t easy to shut out 
noise, but we shut out as much of the 
noise on the street as was possible. The 
Spirit was present, and I am sure we all 
felt a spiritual uplift and a nearness to 
our Master.—Mrs. D. P. Barrett. 


to Franklin 


once opened and shut, never opens again! 
other doors may be opened, but not that 
one a second time. As the door swings 
shut, and we see many deeds we might 
have done but did not do, we remember 
three things that come not back: 


“The arrow sent upon its track— 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 

Its speed, it flies to wound or slay; 

The spoken word, so soon forgot 

By thee, but it has perished not; 

In other hearts ‘tis living still, 

And doing work for good or ill; 

And the lost opportunity 

That cometh back no more to thee— 

In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 

Those three will nevermore return.” 

I wish here and now to bear testimony 
to your faithful attendance, your sym- 
pathetic hearing, and your splendid co- 
operation, in every good work which, un- 
der God we undertook to do. I feel safe 
in saying that in the forty-five years of 
my ministry I have not had so willing 
co-operation, and so little friction as I 


have had at Franklin. 


It would please me much to mention 
the several departments of your organi- 
zation and to commend the fine way in 
which they have co-operated with me and 
with each other, but must be content to 
say that not one of them all has come 
short in the work it has had to do. 
Seldom does it fall to the lot of a pas- 
tor to have such regular and efficient co- 
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Reproductions of the World's Great 
Paintings. Size 5% x 8. Postpaid 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 on the life of 
Christ or 25 Art Subjects or 25 for 
Children. Send 15 cents in coin or 
stamps for Catalogue of 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations. 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 

Box SS 67 Malden, 


EARN $50 


28 Dayton Churches have 
taken up our Ritzy Revenue 
Plan to earn much needed 
funds. Aid Societies, S. S. 
Classes, P. T. A’s, etc., are 
all interested. No cash re- 
quired. We also want a de- 
pendable Church worker in 
every City to represent us. 
No canvassing. Write— 


Ritz Laboratories, Inc., 
Church Dep., 604 Harries Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Here's Help 
For the 
NEW GERMAN DISCOVERY 
Deaf no longer! Wouldn't you like to 
tell friends tnis? Then write today— 
the full facts on this new type aid. 
THE NEW 


> Universotone = 


Unless you are lessly deaf it offers you relief here- 
tofore Unknown. nd it ts acarcely noticeable thanks to 
its ti: iece. It is of vest pocket size and is worn con- 
cealed in the clothing. It is so powerful that near and 
distant sounds are heard clearly aod without buzzing or 
static, Every tone is reproduced in its true natu 
quality. Write today for name of nearest dealer and de- 
tails of our liberal home trial plan. Address Dept. 143 
in Phonophor Corp., 19 W.44th St.,New York 


rVACUUM, 














Only “19-7 


Rebuilt lik » full nteed. pan 

ome slightly Bang fo days’ Free tria 

anywhere. Express paid anywhere in U.S.A. 
Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. 
111 W. 42d St., N.Y. City, Dept. 18 











Write today. Just say: “Send information and 


terms on rebuilt, guaranteed cleaners’’. 











| PAY 50c to $15.00 EACH 


for “patriotic envelopes” with mottoes 
(flags, soldiers, etc.) used during Civil 
War. Also buy stamps on envelopes before 
1880, Send yours for appraisal. Immediate 
offer made. 


George Hakes, 290 Broadway, New York 
a) 


operation as has been mine throughout 
the entire time of my service. 


“And I, brethren, when I came unto 
you, came not with excellency of speech 
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or of wisdom, proclaiming to you the tes- 
timony of God. For I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucifi And I was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling. And my speech and 
my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power: that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God.” 

“And now I commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you the in- 
heritance among all them that are sanc- 
tified.” 

Yours in the Fellowship of Service, 


J. F. BURNETT. 


Dark Days for the Youth of Japan 
By Frances L. Garside Pr 


WRITERS who have taken Japan for 

a text have done an artistic bit of 
work which leaves the readers with vi- 
sions of young girls clad in bright silken 
kimonos pattering around in showers of 
cherry blossom petals, talking in sweet, 
soft, langorous tones, and all that sort 
of thing. Pretty pictures to hang on the 
walls of the brain, but having no real 
connection with the Japan of today. For 
the young girls of Japan have gone to 
work; they are finding the kimono, 
which was not always silk, unsuitable 
for wear, and if any cherry blossom 
petals fall on them it is when they are 
taking crosscuts to get to their jobs. 
Poverty may not dull an appreciation of 
the beautiful, but it has a way of mak- 
ing necessities more important. 

The youth of Japan are up against it, 
according to Miss Take Fugita, chairman 
of the industrial committee of the Jap- 
anese National Y. W. C. A. She puts the 
social problems confronting these young 
people under four heads: Illiteracy, 
Child Labor, Illegitimacy, and Suicides— 
words that have none of the sweetness 
and softness of petals. 

Although the percentage of children 
getting compulsory grammar school edu- 
cation is high, the law permits a mayor 
of a city to excuse children of protectors 
who are too poor to send them to school. 
The delicacy and the minuteness of work 
employed on much of the products of that 
country make child labor particularly de- 
sirable. 

Government estimates are that there 
are 1,397,000 boys and girls under fifteen 
working in factories, mines, and as serv- 
ants. Regulations prevent children un- 
der sixteen from working longer than ten 
hours a day, but these regulations do not 
apply to over 1,000,000 children appren- 
tices, servants, and workers outside fac- 
tories, many of whom are only eight or 
nine years old. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association has schools for 
very small children, but has to cope with 
the poverty of the parents, who object 
to sending a child to school if that child 
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is old enough to make a contribution to 
the family supply of rice. 

In 1924 there were 151,400 Japanese 
children born out of wedlock, or seven 
percent of the total born in wedlock. 
The death rate among illegitimate chil- 
dren in slum districts is estimated at 320 
per 1,000, or twice that of legitimate 
children. A special investigation re- 
vealed that of 300 cases, 245 mothers did 
the act, and that more than half the 
suicides were caused by poverty due to 
illness, too many children, unemployment, 
and fear of want. 

It is the employment phase which is 
one of the big problems facing the indus- 
trial department of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Japan. During the war, and immediately 
following it, there was normal activity in 
industry, and it was easy for girls to 
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TH’ LAUGHIN’ SIDE O’ THINGS 
WHEN God invented laughter 


I reckon he designed 
To have it come in layers— 
Like cake—to humankind. 


He made th’ baby’s gurgle 
To sweeten up th’ dough; 
It takes a lot o’ cooin’ 
To make the baby grow. 


With first words come first chuckles, 
Which everybody knows 

Set all th’ house a-laughin’ 
An’ ticklin’ baby’s toes. 


The laughter-batter thickens 
As barefoot years arrive; 
Life’s cake must have its giggles 
To make the mixture thrive. 


Sweet teens make up the fillin’, 
Those years of carefree fun 

When we are not still babies 
An’ not yet twenty-one. 


Time puts us in the oven, 
Our twenties—seems to me— 
Are years that count in provin’ 
What kind of cake we'll be. 


A sad cake’s never welcome— 
No baker ever born 

Looks proudly on a cookie 
Dejected an’ forlorn. 


You've got to be a glad cake, 
So’s then that—after while— 

When age puts on the frostin’ 
You'll wear it with a smile! 


—William Herschell. 
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get work. The reaction has set in, and 
when a man loses his job, it means that 
some girl will lose hers in order to make 
a place for him. These girls take their 
troubles to the Y. W. C. A., and when it 
is possible, some sort of employment is 
found for them. This is not always pos- 
sible, but the inadequacy of giving ma- 
terial help is more than offset by the 
strength they give spiritually. 

They go to morning, afternoon, and 
evening classes. Monday evening is de- 
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Pencils 


Fyne Poynt Pencils 


These pencils provide a point al- 
ways ready to write a fine uniform 
line without sharpening. The “Fyne 
Poynt” is unique in its simplicity of 
construction. The simple action of 
unscrewing the point exposes the lead 
refill magazine containing half a yard 
of lead, all of it available without 
waste. Costs only 15c to refill. The 
leads cannot break or jam as each 
lead is carried in a separate compart- 
ment. The detachment nozzle insures 
a firm, rigid lead at all times without 
wobbling. 
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322-80 8220-17 
Hard Rubber Sterling 
with 18kt. Silver 
Green Gold- $8.60 
filled Mount- P220- 
ings Gold-filled 
$3.00 $3.50 
Order of 
The Christian Publishing 
Association 


219 S. Ludlow St. Dayton, Ohio. 











voted entirely to Bible study, and these 
girls are finding so much in the Bible of 
what they lack that, though they 
may miss the classes of other evenings, 
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Monday evening finds them unfailingly 
present. 

They make of every lesson found in 
the Bible a practical application. Courage 
is gained for going on. Faith is born that 
the future holds better things. They are 
saved from the perils and temptations 
that await the girl out of employment, 
and they are building firmer foundations 
for the security of the future. 

The girls of Japan are pioneering 
along paths which will later serve the 
feet of their younger sisters. It is a 
responsibility, but they do not shirk it. 

The appalling figures in Miss Fugita’s 
reports will decrease. 

New York City. 


The Hill of Life 

HE startling thought came to her one 

day that she was growing old. The 
fiftieth milestone had been passed. Sil- 
ver threads were beginning to show in 
the brown hair. ““Crow’s-feet” were form- 
ing about the eyes. The mouth gave a 
hint of coming lines. 

She drew a little sigh. “I shall not re- 
gret the change”, she said. “The blos- 
som was only made for the fruit.” 

Her mind gripped the thought and 
later painted a dream picture. 

She saw a high hill. On one side the 
sun was shining brightly. The foot of the 
hill was planted with very young trees, 
Where, creeping and toddling, tumbling 
down and getting up again, babes and 
little children were beginning to climb. 


A little farther up the children were 
larger, and so were the trees. Then as 
the procession advanced, the people bent 
over as though carrying burdens. The 
bend of the bodies kept their faces down, 
but on they traveled until the summit 
was reached. There they deposited their 
loads and stood erect taking in full 
breath of enjoyment. 

They tarried a while, then one by one 
began to descend on the other side. There 
the trees were large and_ beautiful. 
Shady resting-places were all along the 
way. 

Some sat resting in peace and quiet- 
ness, who later would resume the jour- 
ney. There was less hurry on this side. 
She could almost hear the sleepy call 
of birds at eventide, the mellow tones 
of bells in the distance and the murmur 
of old hymns well beloved. 

Down they went at easy stages, until 
they reached the place where earth’s 
toil ended, and one by one stepped into 
the waiting boat. They did not look 
like old and feeble folk, but a happy, 
joyous company with faces homeward 
set. 

The hill of life was a beautiful dream, 
the sunny side a happy memory, the 
restful shade a pleasant contemplation. 
—Mary Miles McCullough. 


A Doctor’s Suprising Prescription 
OME years ago a lady, who tells the 
story herself, went tb consult a famous 

physician about her health. She was a 
woman of nervous temperament, whose 
troubles—and she had many—had wor- 
ried and excited her to such a pitch, that 
the strain threatened her physical 
strength and her reason. She gave the 
doctor a list of her symptoms, and an- 
swered the questions, only to be aston- 
ished at this brief prescription at the 
end: “Madam, what you need is to read 
your Bible more.” 

“But, doctor,” began the bewildered 
patient. 

“Go home and read your Bible an 
hour a day,” the great man reiterated 
with kindly authority. “Then come back 
to me a month from today.” And he 
bowed her out without a possibility of 
further protest. 

At first, his patient was inclined to be 
angry. Then she reflected that at least 
the prescription was not an expensive 
one. Besides, it certainly had been a 
long time since she had read the Bible 
regularly, she reflected with a pang of 
conscience. Worldly care had crowded 
out prayer and Bible study for years, 
and though she would have resented be- 
ing called an irreligious woman, she had 
undoubtedly become a most careless 
Christian. She went home and set her- 
self conscientiously to try the physician’s 
remedy. ‘ 

In one month she went back to his of- 
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fice. “Well”, he said, smiling as he 
looked at her face, “I see you are an 
obedient patient and have taken my pre- 
scription faithfully. Do you feel as if 
you needed any other medicine now?” 

“No, doctor, I don’t,” she said honestly. 
“TI feel like a different person. But, how 
did you know that was just what I 
needed?” 

For answer the famous physician 
turned to his desk. There, worn and 
marked, lay an open Bible. “Madam”, 
he said with deep earnestness, “if I were 
to omit my daily reading of this Book, I 
should lose my greatest source of 
strength and skill. I never go to an oper- 
ation without reading my Bible. I nev- 
er attend a distressing case without find- 
ing help in its pages. Your case called 
not for medicine, but for sources of peace 
and strength outside your own mind, and 
I showed you my own prescription, and 
I knew it would cure.” 

“Yet, I confess, doctor’, said his pa- 
tient, “that I came very near not taking 
iG” 

“Very few are willing to try it, I find”, 
said the physician, smiling again. “But 
there are many, many cases in my prac- 
tice where it would work wonders, if they 
would only take it.” 

This is a true story. The doctor died 
only a little while ago, but his prescrip- 
tion remains. It will do no one any harm 
to try it. 

You see it is literally true what Isaiah 
says: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in thee.”—Mrs. H. E. 
Monroe, in The Lutheran. 


There is no room in the world for the 
man, the woman, or the family who 
would live alone, who would seek com- 
fort and happiness only for self, who 
would forget and shun the needs and the 
troubles of others. Individualism must 
be merged into brotherhood. I am my 
brother’s keeper. If I am faithful to my 
charge he will advance with me. If he 
goes down to defeat, or to a life of lit- 
tleness and ill-favor with God and man, 
it is partly my fault.—Hugene Thwing, 
in “Unto the Least.” 
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CHURCH WANTED 


A pastorate wanted by a trained and experi- 
enced minister, with small family, in a village or 
small city, near good 

Address: Box 30, Fonda, Montgomery County, 
New York. 











JOLLY JESTS 


A emile—and the heart is lighter, 
A laugh—and the day grows brighter. 





A New York sculptress excels in carv- 
ing horses out of cheese. Her horses 
can be melted into welsh rarebits, later 
emerging as nightmares.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


“Robert”, said the teacher, to drive 
home the lesson, which was on charity 
and kindness, “if I saw a man beating 
a donkey and stopped him from doing 
so, what virtue would I be showing?” 

“Brotherly love”, said Bobby prompt- 
ly.—Boston Transcript. 


“Yes, my husband’s work is very ab- 
sorbing.” 

“What is his business?” 

“He makes blotters!” 


A, bore had been talking for hours 
about himself and his achievements. 

“I’m a self-made man, that’s what I 
am—a self-made man!” he said. 

“You knocked off work too soon,” 
came a quiet voice from the corner.— 
Epworth Herald. 


A city minister gave a most scathing 
discourse on the evil effects produced by 
bad example, and _ exhorted all good 
members of his congregation not to 
countenance by their presence such a 
place of iniquity as a near-by amuse- 
ment resort. At this one of the church 
wardens, in evident excitement, snapped 
his fingers. 

At the close of the service a member 
accosted the church warden and said: 

“How was that for a sermon?” 

“Great. Why, it reminded me that’s 
the place where I left my umbrella.”’— 
Exchange. 


Teacher: “Now, Dorothy, tell me how 
many bones there are in your body.” 
Dorothy: “Two hundred and eight.” 
Teacher: “That’s not right. There 
are only two hundred and seven.” 
Dorothy (with great delight): “But I 
swallowed a fishbone this morning!” 


A young man calling upon his sweet- 
heart was told she would soon be down- 
stairs. The little sister was sent to en- 
tertain him. As she came near him, he 
noticed her hand tightly closed and 
asked her what she had in it. She 
opened it and the young man said, “It’s 
beans.” Whereupon the little one ex- 
claimed, “You do know beans, don’t you?” 


“Which is the most delicate of the 
senses?” asked the teacher. 

“The touch”, answered Johnnie. 

“How’s that?” asked the teacher. 

“Well”, said Johnnie, “when you sit on 
a pin, you can’t see it, you can’t hear it, 
he can’t taste it, but you know that it’s 
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